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Forward 


L was with some trepidation that I responded to the plea of, so 


many, who had read "when I was a boy "to write a book 2. Really, I 
feared that a second book may have unfortunate repercussions, if it 
failed to reach the same standard of success. It is a risk. I have been 
in power to take because of the desire not to disappoint so many 
who pleaded,"go on Cliff, write another ". 


The fact that over 2000 copies have been sold and probably read by 
twice as many, is evidence of its popularity. A generous public have 
made possible, the handing over of over £160 to the Cradley men's 
leisure club. From all over the British Isles came letters of 
appreciation. I acknowledged everyone. I have been deeply moved 
to, by the messages I have had from Australia, America, Canada and 
New Zealand. These were mainly former residents of the Black 
Country, and though they have been away for many years, time and 
distance, implored them to recall the old and well loved song: “mid 
pleasures and palaces, though we may roam be it ever so humble, 
there's no place like home ". 


These messages have been a source of great pleasure and 
encouragement, but it has also brought a measure of responsibility. 
It is with these thoughts in mind that I introduce book to. The 
Cradley community centre has accepted my request that all profits 
from the sale of the book shall go to their funds. 

Yours sincerely, 

Cliff Willetts. 
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I have a photograph of a class of boys who attended netherend 
Unitarian school it was taken in 1908. There were 23 in the class 
and they were 12 years of age. Their dress was symbolic of that 
period. They were in four rows. With one exception, the two front 
rows showed nine wearing stiff linen collars. The exception was 
dressed in a sailor suit. The two back rows show them wearing 
mufflers and their clothes, indicating they were from families not 
too well off. They had all been told to wear their Sunday best. 


It is easy to identify those who had no such luxury. These wore 
hobnailed shoes (they lasted longer). Their hair was cut very short. 
This saves them going to the barbers too often. The price of a boys 
haircut was one penny. Garters on their stockings can be plainly 
seen as they wore short trousers. The better off wore elastic garters, 
the rest made do with string. Underpants were not then part of the 
boys underwear, neither were pullovers. 


Compare this with a photograph of boys of a similar age group 
today. They have probably never heard of hobnails. They have 
warm pullovers for the winter months. School uniforms, unknown, 
then, give an air of respectability, such as boys of that period never 
knew. It is a fair assumption too, that children of that age group 
today, wearing clothes, no one else has ever worn. If you happen to 
be a younger brother, as I was, you would most certainly be 
wearing clothes handed down by an elder brother. These can be 
identified by the patches which show they had seen better days. 


The look on their faces. almost suggest they expected some monster 
to emerge from the camera. There is no semblance of a smile. The 
photographer, put a large black cloth over his head and tripod 
camera. No wonder they look terrified. I knew everyone and can 
say it was not a true reflection of their characters. I watched these 
boys grow into adolescence and manhood. Of the 23, only one went 
into the professional world. The rest followed the occupation of 
their fathers in the industrial world, like chain making, mining, 
engineering, building, and the like. 


School days since then have changed dramatically. 


When we reflect and make a comparison, we perhaps wonder how 
we survived it at all. As we take our children and grandchildren 
down memory lane, it must seem to them that we lived in another 


world, as indeed we did. We see a child getting ready for bed. The 
mother has already put the electric blanket in bed, so the child has 
never known the experience of cold sheets. At best, we had the 
oven plate or a hot firebrick, and more often than not, it was 
neither. 


Today, children put on a pair of pyjamas, warmed up by the gas or 
electric fire. We never knew such a luxury. One last look at the 
television and then they get into a warm cosy bed. They pull a cord 
and turn off the light. We had to blow the candle out. They get up 
in the morning and go into the bathroom. We had no bathroom, 
they have a wash in warm water. We had to go outside to the 
brewhouse (Brewus) and wash in cold water. 


They sit down to their breakfast, preceded by cornflakes. They 
hadn't been invented in our day. These are covered with milk. For 
us, this was an exception and not the rule. We didn't even have it in 
our tea. They have their bacon and egg and buttered toast. We 
never saw such a breakfast. Bacon and egg was never on the menu. 
To have a piece of toast depended on whether there was enough 
fire in the grate.It took a long time to light a coal fire, and as there 
were several children, it was an impossible task. With electric and 
gas cookers today no such problem arises. 
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Education has changed in every way. Teachers did not necessarily 
have any academic qualifications, and this inevitably reflected itself 


in the educational standards of children. Basically it was considered 
adequate to learn the three r’s and this was expected to equip us for 
our future life. There were no books to take us into the realm of the 
scientific world, such as children have today. No biology, 
psychology, history, or mathematics. If we could read, write, add 
and subtract, that was considered enough to see us through life. 
History was limited to learning about the British Empire, and it was 
instilled into us to be proud of an empire on which the sun never 
set. 


I only remember ever seeing one book. This was about battles like 
Agincourt, Hastings, Cressy and Bannockburn. That Alfred burned 
the cakes was prominent in this book. How different today. 
Trafalgar, Waterloo, these great epics in our English history are 
available to our children today. 


So are the great explorers like Livingstone and Stanley in Africa. 
Shackleton and Scott in the Antarctic, pioneers for the abolition of 
slavery, like Lincoln, and Wilberforce, inventors, like Watts, 
Stevenson, religious, reformers, like Bunyan, and Wesley, martyrs 
like bishops Ridley, and Latimer, social reformers, like Owen and 
Shaftesbury, Florence Nightingale, in the Crimea, Kipling and 
Burns, the poets. These are but a small selection of the literature 
available to enrich the minds of children today. 


The only books we had were our Sunday school prizes. Our reading 
was confined to comic cuts and chips. Nor could we borrow books. 
There were no libraries. 


The first library to be built in Halesowen was in 1933. The branch 
library is in Cradley and Hill and Kate Moore followed later. There 
were no school meals or milk. The nearest we ever came to it, was 
the soup kitchen. You had a means test by the school authorities 
and you had to prove you were very, very poor to qualify for your 
basin of soup. Many who could have done so, didn't bother, as it 
exposed their poverty. To coin a Cradley phrase "we may be poor, 
but we are proud ". 


During the winter months to save the long trek to, and from school, 
we took our dinner. This usually consisted of bread and margarine, 
with treacle or jam, to help it down. There wasn't any tea, so we 
managed with water. There was no central heating, gas or electric 


fires. There was a huge great, with large lumps of coal, which our 
kindly caretaker put on, and we sat around this fire until school 
reassembled. There were no school assemblies to begin the day, no 
hymns, no scripture readings and no religious education at all. This 
was entirely the prerogative of Sunday school. 


There were no educational visits. Today, children, visit, canals, 
museums, art, galleries, exhibitions and even go abroad. The only 
outing we had was in a horse-drawn break to Habberley Valley. We 
paid 1/2d. a week for a whole year. We took our own food, with a 
bottle of water. We walked up hills and helped to push the break to 
give the horse a rest. The weather was no respecter of persons, and 
we often got soaking wet. Yet we enjoyed every minute of what 
was, to us, a great adventure. 
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The highlight of children today, is Christmas. They sit down to a 
traditional Christmas dinner, turkey, plum, pudding and custard. 
They have a nativity play and a fabulous Christmas party. Their 
carol service is a vivid reminder of what Christmas is all about. We 
have no such memories. To us, it was just another break from 
school. This reminds me too, of the difference between Christmas 
then and now. 


We did really hang our stockings usually over the fire guard. Even 


then, the stocking was big enough to hold our presents, it never 
varied. It was an apple, orange, nuts, and a new penny. I don't 
know how our parents managed to get that new penny every year. 
Perhaps an understanding mint struck them specially for poor 
children. The only variation was a "sucker pig "which cost 1/2d. 


There was no 11+, ‘O’or ‘A” levels. We did have some sort of a 
periodical test. Our award if we did well, was, that the teacher, 
honoured you, by saying, "you can give the pens out ". This, strange 
though, it seems, put you on a pinnacle and was regarded as a great 
honour. 


At the age of 10, we had already had the experience of earning 
money. We worked for local farmers on weeknights after school and 
Saturdays. Gangs of us went to wassail Grove, farm, topping and 
tailing, Swedes, picking Brussels sprouts, cutting thistles and 
spreading manure (surely a man's job). The easiest was pulling 
Cattock, yellow weed, from growing crops. We were paid 1 1/2d for 
working from 5 pm to 9 pm. 

Saturdays. We worked 8 am to 5 pm. We were paid 5d for this. 


All sorts of ingenious methods were used to get a few coppers. 
About four of our mates, for example, went to Clent very early to 
sign on to lead the donkeys round the specially made track, with 
children aboard. They started about 11 am and went on till about 6 
pm. This was on bank holiday Monday at Easter and Whitsuntide. 
The owner gave them sixpence. As a bonus, she let them have a ride 
round the track on their donkey. She gave them scraps of food for 
their meals. I leave it to the reader to assess, how many miles they 
went during those seven hours, without respite for less than a 
penny an hour. Yes, they had enjoyed every minute and not least 
the sixpence at the end of the day. 


At the age of 11, I broke away from my regular school mates to 
work as a lather boy in a barbershop. I followed an elder brother, 
who had been doing the job for the previous two years. He was able 
to give me one practice, so I needed no training. The hours were 5 
pm to 9 pm Monday to Friday, except Thursday, which was half day 
closing. The hours on Saturday were 8 am to 12 midnight. These 
hours were proudly displayed in impressive print and framed and 
hung on the wall, as being the hours, agreed by the Cradley Heath 
and District hairdressers Association. The 12 midnight was 


irrelevant, as there were men still waiting for their shave and it was 
invariably 1 am before I finished. 


During those 17 hours, I could not sit down. Such meals as I was 
given, I had to eat standing up. The wage, if that is the right 
terminology, was 9 1/2d. So I worked 37 hours, with no break for 
meals, for that princely sum. The prices then were 1/2d. for a shave 
and 1d. for a haircut. I need hardly say it, it was a great relief, after 


two years of this, to leave school and have a job as a grocers errand 
boy. 
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My short time there enables me to recall how the pattern of 
shopping has changed. Everything was weighed on the scales. These 
had to be taken to the police station once a year to be tested by the 
weights and measures inspector. Butter came in tubs, sugar in sacks, 
weighed and put in blue bags, tied with stri cheese was in rounds of 
half CWT. And cut fresh for each customer. Tea and coffee were in 
large tins and wide according to the demand. Coffee beans were put 
in a machine and ground by turning a handle. Flower came in 1 1/2 
CWT. Sacks. Salt was brought from the corner women in large 
bricks and cut according to need. Bacon was delivered, insides and 
Cox with a carving, knife, thick, thin, or medium according to 
requirements. You took your own joke battle for vinegar. These 
grocers even gave their customers Christmas presents, usually a tea 


party or crockery. Even the postman came round the shops and 
firms for their Christmas gifts. Milking bottles was unknown. It was 
delivered by local farmers from large milk, churns. It was straight 
from the cow. 


There was no such thing as sterilised and pasteurised milk. We 
rarely saw canned food, unless it was salmon. We only saw that in 
the shops, as the price was beyond the reach of ordinary people. A 
tin opener, now an indispensable household article, was seen only 
where there were children. It was used to open a tin of Jolly Boy 
milk. This was a 1 1/2d. a tin and in large bold capitals were the 
words "unfit for babies ". It had no nutritious value, mothers 
ignored this, and dipped the child's dummy in the tin, to comfort 
the child. It may have been all against clinical and mother care 
advice, but it worked wonders and was a source of great comfort to 
mother and child. 


After a short time, as errand boy, the call to follow my parents and 
brothers into the industrial world was a resistible. There was no 
ministry of employment, or careers officers in those days. You 
found your own jobs, with the guiding hand of parents. My mother, 
aware of my aspirations, took me to Beacons Field works in toys 
Lane, where she had heard. There was a vacancy. The employer. Mr 
Will Blackwell confirmed this. He took us into a shop where men 
were making shackles, symbols, swivels, and other types of ships 
tackle. 


Eventually, he pointed to 3 men, who were making 1 1/2 inch 
diameter, shackles. Wilf Moore was the maker, Andrew Thomas and 
Albert Cox, the strikers. I was fascinated as I watched Andrew and 
Albert swing, those 101b sledgehammers. I marvelled at the 
amazing accuracy and precision, with which those hammers 
responded to the physique and muscles in arms and body, with 
deadly accuracy. Then I noticed Mr Blackwell and my mother in 
earnest conversation. I was soon to know the reason, he turned to 
my mother, and pointed to Andrew, and asked her if she thought I 
could do his job. I could hardly believe that I, a young teenager, 
was being seriously considered for a job of swinging a 10lb 
sledgehammer. Then he turned to my mother and asked her "think 
he can do it? "she gave a classic reply, which resolved the argument 
by saying "corse he con dew et he was born with emmer in is ond". 


That was black country, dialect, such as my mother, knew no 
other, as like others of her age group, she never went to school. The 
following Monday, I began swinging that sledgehammer and my 
destiny shaped for the rest of my working life, getting my living 
with “emmer in me ond” the hours were 7 am to 5:30 pm and 1 pm 
on Saturdays. The wages were 4/- 2d. a week, less 2d. insurance. 
Wilf was responsible for paying my wages and he could have been 
forgiven if he had said no, as I was not very big and had no 
practical experience. I don't think he ever regretted it, as I was true 
to my mother's prediction, as I never remember, missing a blow. 


In later years, I realised he took a chance with me, but there began 
a friendship until he died. Those who knew Wilf and his brother Joe 
(still hale and hearty) recall they were amateur boxers. We 
youngsters went to their home, and they taught us the art of boxing. 


They could have slaughtered us of course, but they never hurt us. 
This was due to their kind and sympathetic mother. She would 
come out on the backyard where we were boxing and say to them, 
“Do yo hurts them lads, or I'll come and gie yo one ". Such were the 
characteristics of these black country women, hearts of gold. 


This was my first experience of witnessing the craftsmanship and 
skills of men, who could mould and fashion a piece of iron into 
whatever was required. They're genius, and that is not an 
exaggeration of terms, was unlimited. A man would take a piece of 
iron of two inch diameter, and with only a hammer, fire and anvil, 
turn it into a swivel, a shackle, a ring, a hook, or anything the trade 
desired. 


Give these men, who have no apprenticeship or experience, a 
drawing on a piece of paper, and they would, after a few moments 
study, work out sizes, shapes, and produce the article. I could only 
Marvel at their outstanding qualities and I was inevitably drawn to 
the conclusion that they were like poets, born not made. 


To have known such men is a great privilege. They were men who 
skills made the Black Country famed and respected throughout the 
world. We shall never see their likes again, for the machine has 
replaced them. To see these men at the end of the day, cast their 
eyes along what they had made, whether it be anchors, hooks, 
swivels, shackles, or chain, was an unforgettable memory. They 


surveyed their handiwork, and, with a deep sense of pride, would 
say, not with their lips, but with their hearts, "I made that ". No 
machine can speak that language. 


I was now growing up and like boys of today, I had a burning 
ambition to have a bike. Getting 50d. a week, I had 5d. pocket 
money. I saved every penny to realise my life's ambition. In due 
course, I accumulated 25d. A friend, who still lives in Cradley, told 
me where there was one for sale. The price was 25d, my life 
savings. 


I went to a house near La Crosse, where my friend introduced me to 
the owner of the bike. It was Jack Upperdine, who was blacksmith, 
at Beech Tree Colliery. It took only seconds to complete the 
transaction and the bike and 25d changed hands. 


Jack's mother appeared on the scene, as he went down the entry. 
She asked me how much he had off me. I told her. Off she went 
after him and caught him on Lye Cross. She made him come back, 
lecturing him all the way, telling him he should be ashamed of 
himself. She made him give me 12 1/2d back. I recall that green 
bike now, which served me well for many years. Better still, Jack 
and I remained friends till he died. I can only hope that these lads 
today get as much pleasure and satisfaction out of their £50 
choppers and four geared bikes, as I did with my 12 1/2d bargain. 


The old age pension act became law on 1 August 1908. It came into 


force in January 1909. Half a million people over 70 years of age 
qualified. They received 38d. for a married couple and 25d. for a 
single person. The condition was, they must not have an income of 
more than 50d. per week. This gave people a measure of security, 
previously unknown. The people who qualified were of the very 
poor class. They had all their lives, and your hardships and 
privations and fought a battle against adversity, they could never 
win. Even with full employment, they rarely rose above the poverty 
line. Worse, still, unemployment and sickness,/their cruel blows, 
and there was no benefit of any kind. 


The last resort was poor law relief, which was paid out of the local 
rate. This was the lowest form of degradation and humiliation, and 
one which things honest, hard-working, skilled, God-fearing, people 
avoided to the last. The workhouse was their final destiny. To 
obtain Paul law relief, they had to prove they were, without visible, 
means of subsistence. They appeared before a board of guardians 
(another phrase for guardians of the poor), which was held at 
Wordsley workhouse (now Wordsley hospital). If relief was granted, 
it consisted of vouchers, which were exchanged for bread, 
margarine, tea and sugar. They were submitted to selected grocers 
who were reimbursed by the relieving officer. 


Many who could have qualified, didn't bother because members of 
the recipients family could be surcharged with the amount given. 
They preferred giving it voluntarily, to save the humiliation. Loss, 
the old age, pension meant more than actual money received. It 
gave them a sense of independence, previously unknown, as the for 
the first time in this countries history, they had an income by 
statutory right. 


Perhaps the following authentic story symbolises what it meant to 
those over 70s. I will call them, Ben and Liza, common Cradley 
names of that period. They went to the post office to pick up their 
first pension. With a trembling hand, Ben put the two pension books 
on the counter. The postmistress opened the books and asked Ben to 
sign his name. In broad, black country, dialect, Ben said, "that's 
done it, I cor write ". For a few moments, Ben's dreams were 
shattered and his world almost collapsed at his feet. It was a 
moment of sheer agony to Ben. Was he to be denied his lawful 
rights to his pension because like his contemporaries, he had never 


been to school? He hardly had time for further reflection, for the 
kindly postmistress allayed his fears by saying, “that's alright, Ben, 
put your cross here ". 


She held his trembling hand, and the crosses were Julie made, and 
Three half crowns, changed hands. The drama ended by Ben, saying 
to Liza, "this is the new heaven and the new earth we have heard 
about at the chapel ". Then unashamedly, they went on their knees, 
the postmistress with them, and sang the doxology: - 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 
Praise him all creatures here below. 
Praise him above ye heavenly host. 
Praise father, Son and Holy Ghost ". 


It hardly seems credible, that people round the 70 age group, can 
recall a time when there were no buses, cars, telephones or 
aeroplanes. I write from memory, but I believe the first telephone in 
Cradley was installed by Joseph Rock, Beecher Road, and odd work 
manufacturer. It caused quite a sensation and I was among the 
hundreds who went to see this phenomena. We all wondered how 
the human voice could travel along those wires for hundreds of 
miles. 


I vividly recall, seeing my first motor car. It came up the hill at Toys 
Lane and was coming along Two Gates. Some of those boys had 
been in Sunday school and a Mr Challoner from Hayes Lane had 
been giving us a talk. As it approached, we were terror-stricken. It 
was like a monster and we were mystified. 


A man sat high up, gripping the wheel. He blew a balloon shaped 
hooter continuously. They were solid tires. The speed was 
frightening to us, although it was no more than 20 miles an hour. 
As it approached, we jumped out of the way, fearing we might be 
crushed to death. As it passed, Mr Challoner broke a deathless 
silence. He pointed to the car and said to us lads, "look at that, four 
wheels goen along without noss ". He was a man of deep religious 
conviction, and thought that it must be an instrument of the devil, 
as he remarked, "God won't let it happen ". I believe this was about 
1908. 


Public transport did not emerge till long after then, with buses, 


taking us everywhere with reasonable timetables and a few 
grumbles. If one doesn't turn up or is a few minutes late. How did 
we fare when there was no buses at all? We are so accustomed to 
travelling from one place to another, that our minds go back to a 
time when there were no such facilities and this hasn't been as long 
as we might think. It has only been in the last half century that the 
Midland Red began operating it has only been 40 years since the 
double-deckers ran from Birmingham to Stourbridge. It was in 
1937, that the Midland Red made application to the Halesowen 
Borough Council to run them down Mucklow’s Hill. The application 
was refused as the councillors claimed there was a danger to life 
and limb. The company offered to give the councillors a trial run to 
prove there was no such danger. There were 20 councillors, but 
only 11 turned up. I was one of them. The application was granted. 


Modern transport has made possible holidays all over the world. In 
the era of which I write, hardly anybody went on holiday, unless as 
many claimed their holiday was a month in the hop country. The 
families went on what was almost a pilgrimage to Corbetts hospital 
and Dudley Castle fetes. The former was held on August bank 
holiday Monday. The only transport was the tram, which ran from 
The Hayes to Stourbridge. These trams held about 25 passengers, so 
it was hardly worth while waiting for these. There were three 
trams, so there was a 20 minute wait between each tram. Hundreds 
of families from the black country went. Some indication of its 
popularity may be judged by the fact that on a good day, as many, 
as 30,000 people attended 


We watched the tight rope walkers, clowns, Punch, and Judy. For 
the gardeners, there was a vegetable and flower show. The 
highlight was a huge gas filled balloon, and we watched it with the 
same fascination as today children watch Concord. We had an 
afternoon and evenings enjoyment for 1 1/2 d. We started back at 
dusk to get back to see the firework display at 10 pm, people for 
many miles round went to their bedrooms and other vantage points 
to see the grandeur of the display. 


At Easter and Whitsuntide, whatever the weather, it was a ritual to 

go to Clent. We took a packed lunch with such as our parents could 
afford. There was always a "noggin” of bread pudding, which would 
see us through and a bottle of water. At most we rarely had more 


than 1d. to spend. We started early and arrived before dinner. By 
afternoon, the hills were crowded with people from all over the 
Midlands. The 1d. presented problems which an affluent society 
never knew. We were rent between a choice of spending it on 
something to eat or a cane. You could have a link of sausage 
between two pieces of lickered bread, or a cane for the same 
amount, a cane was a status symbol. It lasted longer and was a 
reminder that you had been to Clent. As it was no new experience 
to be hungry, the cane usually won the day. 


We stayed on until evening watching what was to us the affluent 
society going round the specially made track on donkeys and 
horses. It was 1 1/2d. for a donkey and 3d. for a horse. We watched 
with envy, those who went round, and perhaps wondered if we ever 
would enjoy the experience. To most, like myself, it remained an 
unrealised dream. It did enable black country people to coin a song, 
still enjoyed by the Cradley Sons of Rest on their outings, and 
which I have heard described as the chain makers anthem:- 


"We all went on the donkeys when we went to Clent. 
When we went to Clent. 

When we went to Clent. 

We all went on the donkeys when we went to Clent. 
And the smoke went up the chimney just the same. 
Away over Clent Hills on my blessed donkey. 

And the smoke went up the chimney just the same ". 


One imperishable memory is to recall people returning at night 
after the 3 miles walk and staying at the pump in Two Gates and 
queueing up to have a drink of that ice cold water on a hot 
summers day. Jacob’s well didn't give any greater pleasure. 


I have over the years, during my travels to various parts of the 
black country, heard people recall that pump and say how the 
water refreshed and sustained them on the last miles of their 
homeward journey."God gives us a memory so that we can have 
roses in winter" says the poet. These are memories of a priceless 
experience to those privileged to remember them. 


Nowadays people dine out and it is not unusual to pay £3 or even 
more for a meal. Perhaps the following will serve as a barometer of 
the change that has taken place. 


It was one holiday when a number of us decided to have a fling and 
go to Birmingham. There were no buses, so we decided to walk. We 
went carefully into our resources which averaged about 5p each. 
We shared it all out so one didn't have more than another. We 
started off about 9 am. After doing the art gallery, St. Martins, the 
rag market, we came along the bullring. 


We saw a café called Mountfort which many in their 70s will 
remember. In the window was steaming hot legs of pork. We were 
all hungry but that smell made us hungrier still. We went in, had a 
meal of pork, potatoes, vegetables, with bread, AdLib. It cost 2 
1/2p. 


We made our way up Broad Street and came to the grand Theatre. 
The posters advertised celebrities of whom Harry Tate was one. We 
went in and went up to the gods, as the top balcony was calledd. 
This was 1 1/2p. Those who smoked had a packet of Woodbines for 
a halfpenny (five in a packet). We walked it back arriving home in 
the early hours of the morning. We had a marvellous day’s 
enjoyment, a meal and a first class entertainment and had change 
out of our 5p. I believe it was in the August of 1912. No wonder 
people call them "the good old days ". 


The first movies I remember were at a fair at Cradley Heath. We 
called them living pictures. Later, there was a small cinema near 
Four Ways, Cradley Heath. It held about 100 people. It was an 
improvised building and earned the name of the "flay (flea), pit". 
As there was great demand for this sort of entertainment, the Royal 
in High Street was built. There we saw films like "the exploits of 
Elaine" with pearl white as the star. "The clutching hand" and "$1 
million mystery" were serials which drew large crowds. Each 
episode ended in breathless excitement. And you longed for the 
next show. 


The prices were 1d. 2d. & 3d. Later, variety turns took the place of 
pictures. Hayley's Garden Comets were very popular. One destined 
to be one of the worlds greatest took part in one. We little knew at 
the time that the lady was Gracie Fields. She sang a song called 
"goodbye dear old Scotland, ". There were other kinds of so-called 
entertainment. One was putting a man in a trance. This was done at 
the first house on the Monday. He was brought onto the stage every 
night and we understood was medically examined every day. He 


was brought out onto the stage every night and finally brought out 
of the trance at the last house on Friday. We also had the Empire 
theatre where we saw plays like "the dumb man of Manchester "and 
"Maria and the red barn ". Later on the workers Institute was turned 
into a cinema. 


From each local community, there emerges an outstanding 
personality. Such men have no monuments erected to their 
memory, but their names deserve an immortal shrine and are 
remembered for their outstanding qualities, and for the memories 
they leave to those who knew them. 


Such a one was Joe Stevens, who is on the photographs I 
mentioned. He was affectionately known as Joey. His family lived 
in Tanhouse Lane, where Joey was born, lived and died. His father 
was a farmer. One of the fields he farmed is where the Tan House 
Lane flats now stand. To this day, the old inhabitants still call it 
Joeys field. 


The roads are named after rivers in Worcestershire, with one 
exception. The exception is a road which the council proposed to 
name Salwarpe after another Worcestershire river. I was able to 
persuade the council to name it "Stevens" Road perpetuating the 
memory of the family who farmed it for a hundred years. 


One of my memories of Joey's father was to see him with a basket 
of seed, which he scattered by hand. He was not what one would 
call a deeply religious man, but as he scattered the seed, he sang the 
harvest hymn, "We plough, the fields and scatter". He knew every 
word, and when he finished the hymn, he started again until the 
whole field was planted. Perhaps it was his way of asking gods 
blessing on his crops. 


Joey was his eldest son, a younger brother, Bill, is still with us. Joey 
helped with the farm work and looked after the two horses, flower, 
and Merriman. When his father died, he went to work at Harper 
and Moores, transporting coal with Merriman from Beechtree 
colliery. His dog, Peter, was his constant companion. Joey’s 
journeys through Colley Gate, Toys Lane, and Two Gates were 
witnessed by people who always acknowledged Joey. 


He deliberately made his time coincide with the children leaving 


school. If he was early, he waited for them. "Come on children" he 
would say, "jumping" and as many as 20 children would fill his cart. 
Soon he had them all singing the hymns, they learned in Sunday 
school. He would put his reins down and beat time, for Merriman 
needed, no guiding. The children responded, and as they went 
along the road, people stopped to listen to those angelic voices, and 
Joey would proudly acknowledge the applause. This was not an 
isolated affair, but went on day after day, week after week, month 
after month and year after year. 


When he died, the whole district went into morning for Joey. Those 
children loved him, as he loved them. Memorial services were held 
in Netherend Unitarian church, and Two Gates Ragged School, and 
large congregations assembled to pay their final homage. 


Such was the affection for Joey, that Merrriman and Peter were not 
forgotten Merriman was getting old and destined for the knackers 
yard. The people of Netherend and arranged for him to be cared for 
until he lived his natural span. Peter too, went into honourable 
retirement. 


Joey was, in every sense of the word, a good Shepherd. When 
honour is done, to whom honour is due, those of whom the poets 
have sung their praises, will divide like the waves of the Red Sea, 
and passing the great and noble of the land will be Joey stepping 
forward before them all, and receiving the special praise of him, 
who said,- 


"In as much as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me ". 


Traditional weddings nowadays cost a lot of money and 
preparations will go on for a long time. The church or chapel is 
lavishly decorated. The choir is sometimes in attendance. Hundreds 
of photographs are taken both by the official photographer and 
friends of the bride and bridegroom. The bride is immaculately, 
dressed with wedding gown, veil and Cinderella like shoes. There 
could be anything up to 100 guests and all are invited to the 
Reception. Hundreds of presents from relatives and friends help to 
make it a day ever to be remembered. It was not always so. 


I give an account of a wedding as it was given to me many times by 
the bride. It was in 1877. She worked as a chainmaker in a shop at 
the corner of Lyde Green and Bridge Street, Cradley, with Some 
over 12 women and girls. 


At about 11 am, she stopped work. She put her hammer and tongs 
in the Bosh, a cast iron receptacle where they were put to cool. She 
puts her arms in the Bosh, filthy water, of course, and dried them 
with her sweat, cloth. She then wiped her face with a sweat cloth. 
She put on a shawl and fastened it with a safety pin. She put on her 
cloth cap and put a hat pin through to keep it on. She discarded her 
chainmakers apron and put on a clean, white pinafore. She couldn't 
change her hobnailed shoes, as she only had one pair. As she 
walked out of the shop, she informed her workmates she wouldn't 
be long. She returned about an hour later, her friends having no 
idea where she had been. When they commented she had been a 
long time, she calmly showed them her wedding ring, and 
remarked:- 


“Well, yo cor get married in five minutes, cor yer”. 


She had met her groom outside the Cradley parish church. They 
didn't even arrange for any witnesses. They waited until a woman 
came along to put flowers on a grave, and later a man came along, 
and they asked them to go into the church with them. They left the 
church, and after a thank you to their two witnesses, whom they 
didn't even know, they made their way back to their respective 
chain shops and started work. 


When questioned as to why they didn't at least have a drink to 
celebrate the auspicious occasion, the bride replied, they couldn't 
afford it, as the church fees cost enough. I would imagine that at 
that time, it would not have been more than 12 1/2 d. One further 
question as to why they didn't have at least a wedding day embrace, 
she calmly replied:- 


“We day have time for that softness, as we had to goo back to 
work”. 


As she nearly always ended the reminiscence of what she described 
as the happiest day of her life, she said:- 


"I had to work till nine that night instead of eight. That was my 


honeymoon ". 


The couple were my parents, and many Cradley people knew them 
intimately, and whilst the younger generation may be surprised that 
a wedding could take place in such circumstances it should be 
pointed out that this was not an exception, but the general pattern 
of Black Country weddings of that period. I can also say, like many, 
who had similar experiences, that it could be truly said of them, as 
is said in fairy stories, they lived happily ever after. 


Cliff Willetts was born at two Gates, Cradley on 20th of October 
1896, and after attending Netherend Unitarian school from 1901- 
1909 spent a short time is a grocers errand boy. From 1911-1938 he 


was employed striking on and making shackles, then for 20 years 
striking on big chain until 1958, after which he spent seven years at 
Somers, Halesowen, until retirement. 


Cliff has been a lifelong member of two Gates, ragged school and 
superintendent since 1924. For 40 years, he has been a Methodist 
day preacher and is an authorised person to conduct marriages and 
baptisms. 


First elected to Halesowen urban district Council in 1935, 
Councillor Willetts was a member of Halesowen Borough Council 
from 1936, becoming mayor in 1950-1, deputy mayor, 1951-2, and 
older man from 1956-62. In 1963, he was granted the freedom of 
the borough. From 1955-1974 he was a member of Worcestershire 
County Council and in 1974, was elected to the new Dudley 
Metropolitan Borough Council. 


